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The devaluation of the British pound, coming at a time when the British workers were 
alrendy boginning to fcel the pinch of slow inflation, will only sorve to increase 
the tondency fcr tho British standard of living to decline; indeed this was the 
ultimato purpose behind the devaluation move--to cheapen the cost of British pro- 
duction by lowering the cost of labor-powor. It marks the close of a period dur- 
ing which the Labor government undertook through a serics of reforms to satisfy 
somo of the basic domands of the people and satisfy their aspirations for a better 
life. Committed to the program of introducing socialism "gradually," the Labor 
party ofter its victory in 1945 undertook to raise wagos, shorten hours, amelior-~ 
ate conditions of work, introduos a froe medical program, and nationalize a part 
(albeit a relatively small one) of Britain's basic industry. With none of these 
measures sould there be disagreement in principle, although the way in which some 
of these were accomplished could certainly be criticized; in essence, however, the 
major criticism which could be made of the Labor government's domestic program was 
that it was proceeding too slowly and did not go far enough. 





On the field of foroign policy, however, the situation was entirely different. Elec- 
ted on a program which declared its adherence to democratic and socialist princi- 
ples in regard to dealings with all countries, the Labor party’s first act was to 
participrte in the imperialist conclave at Potsdam where the triumvirate of Stalin, 
Truman and Atlee laid down the principles under which Germany was doprived of her 
independence; her tcrritories annexed, a large part of her population forcibly 
moved, her industry dismantled, and basic democratic rights denied. In so doing 
the Labor party began its term of office in a way which was bound to lead to fail- 
ure, for it significd that it intended to pursue a policy of "building socialism 
in one country"--to attempt to solve the economic and social protiems of Britain 
within the framework of her own national economy. But as an independent competi- 
tor on a world market dominated by the United States, Britain was soon forced to 
become dependent upon the economic and, indirectly, the political will of America. 
Never viewing with favor the Labor government's onoroachments on private enter- 
prise, America was forced to give Britain tempogary aid in the form of loans and 

arshall Plan funds; such aid, however could only postpone the crisis which was to 


CcCOmMme « 


The new devaluation will not serve to solve the crisis. It will only serve to alien- 
ate the workers from the Labor party. The basic problems will still remain,wth 
this diffcrence only, that the people will be faring worse--and that can only lead 
to a renewal of economic struggles on the part of the working class to restore 
thoir standard of living. In the long run the only solution for Britain's prob- 
lems is through combining with other Western European nations into an independent 
Western Union, capable of international planning for universal economic aims, and 
capable of an independent existence from capitalist America. But for such a Union 
to come about, the Labor government would have to abandon its subservience to 
American forcign policy, abandon its policy of exploiting Germany, abandon its 
tremendous arms budget,--in a word, to act in deed as well as in word, the way a 


socialist government should act. 
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BREATH OF A REVOLUTION 








Barly in August 1923 the Reich's printers struck; they refused to print money. In- 
flation had reached such proportions that billiéns of Marks had to be put on the 
counter for a loaf of bread. What was money one day turned out to be paper the 
next; what was expected to be a week's salary next Saturday was just enough for a 
few pounds of potatoes, 


The action of the printers paralyzed the State: the reserve of paper money was ab«# 
sorbed in a few hours; no wages could be paid. The printers' strike spread. Aug- 
ust 10, general strile in Berlin; August 11, the Communistsin the Reichstag vote a 
motion of non-confidence in the Cuno government; August 12, Prime-minister Cuno 
resigns. The strike movement spreads to Central Germany. The Hamburg region, 
Rhineland, Stuttgart, Silesia, Thuringia, East Prussia. Once again--for the last 
time in recent German history--the capitalists felt as weak as in 1919, Conflict 
and disintegration had reached even the upper layers of society. Their fear was 
the fear of expropriation. 


But they were not expropriated. On the contrary, by the end of 1923 all demooratic 
ferces of the country were defeated and the fasoists had made their first good 
start, though they were not yet on the road to victory. The undisputed victors 
ef a year-long violent yet abortive class struggle were the monopoly capitalists 
and the Reichswehr generals. 


What had happened to the “workers'’ spontaneity" of tho August days? Why did the 
workers fail to take power? Wad they manifested merely "trade union o ngciousness,' 
unable to transcend coonomic demands, unaware of their political role? If s, was 
there no “political vanguard" to teach the workers their true interests and to 
lead them toward the fulfillment of their historical role? 


A political vanguard there was; nor is it true that the German workers in 1923 were 
concerned only with matters economic. They showed a true example of political 
class consdousness, seeing through the political implications of their conditions, 
The vanguard, however, far from being in advance of the workers in political ma- 
turity, could net even offer them organizational help, The “elite's" political 
vision was "broader" only in one sense; their actions were determined--gonscious-~ 
ly or not--by power politics on the international soene rather than by the class 
struggle raging about them. 


In the following, I propose to deal with the political situation of Germany, the 
labor movement and tho attitude of the Communist party during the spring and sun- 
' mer of 1923. Since the attitude of the CP was determined both by itsown past and 
by the eonditiens in Russia, a short digression will be necessary into Russia's 
foreign policy at that time, and into the activities of the German CP inl921l. I 
° shall attempt to illustrate the cleavage which existed betweon the workers on the 
one hand and the "political vanguard" on the other hy examining the political out- 
look and activities of the German CP after the August days of 1923. 


c 


Germany--Spri ng 1923 





On January 11, 1923, Frenoh troops occupied the Ruhr coal regione. The French gov- 
ernment had decided to requisition by force the ooal which Germany had failed t> 
deliver for reparations. All attempts at negotiation by the Germans had met with 
opposition by the French, Prime Minister Cuno did not want to make promises 
which he knew could not be fulfilled in the present state of German economy. The 
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demands of the Intente were exorbitant. The previous government in 1922 had hoped 
by accepting the demands that the victors would soon appreciate this sinsere ef- 
fort to meet obligations and would thereupon he ready to negotiate more reasonably. 
But neither the "honest effort" of Wirth and Rathenau, nor Cuno's honesty in prom- 
ising no more than could be fulfiiled, had beenof any avail, 


Cuno, general director of the Hamburg-America Line, had formed a government of mono= 
poly capital in November 1922, Though confined within his class limitations, he 
actually had the interests of the nation at hearty. He called for passive resist~= 
ance to the occupation, However, the only kind of passive resistance which would 
have been of any use was the refusal to dig coal; the general strike of the Ruhr 
workersnevcr materialized because the entrepreneurs were not interested in it, 
and Cuno was too much a man of his olass to use pressure on them. Cuno's attempt 
to stop inflation aiso met with big business resistance. The National Association 
of German Import and Export Trade protested against all planned control of ex- 
change as a danger to free entsrprise, Inflation to them meant ever cheaper pro- 
duction, hence ever increasing export trade. 


Indeed, as the figures on unemployment insurance indicated, unemployment decreases 
as inflation grows. On the ist of August, 139,000 unemployed were registered as 
against 267,000 on the ist of Maye The cheapest commodity on the market was labor, 
But the lower middle ciass was systematically expropriated. The workers saw their 
wages dwindle from day to day, while employment and production increased. 


The trade unions were in cormplote disintegration. The real value of dues and funds 
shrank to nothing. Thcy could not support the workers; they could not even pay 
salarics to their own emplcyees. Bargaining for better contracts was uscless, 
since any wage agreed upon would have dwindled at the day of payment. Likewise, 
economic strikes wore useless. In 1923 there were 1878 economic strikes as 
against 4848 in 1922, and while cf tho latter 83% were completely or partially 
successful, only 66% of the 1923 strikes were se successful. The unions had no 
function and the workers drifted away--at the end of 1923, membership was 6,750,000 
as against 7,822,000 2 year before. In a few months, the unions had lost two 


million members. 


At the same time, the strength of the Social-Democrats decreased continuously. 
Small-scale soclo-economis reforms seemed uscless in this state of disintegration 
of a whole society. Moreover, the Party did not want to increase the confusion by 
agiation. It was ready to re-enter the government and hoped to be able to act 
against the inflation cniy in this manner, It would never consider extra-logal 
means; since 1914 the SosialeDemocratio Party (SPD) had ceased claiming to be rev- 


olutionary. 


The unions and the socialists suffered, while the €ommunists grew rapidly. Unfore 
tunately, no electoral figures are available to prove this, As Arthur Rosenberg 
points out, in times of radicalization, the right-wing majority in parliament, to- 
gether with the administration, sces to it that no elections take place, because 
radical successes in an election campaign would inereaso the radical mood of the 
people. Social-Democrats ce~tainly never do anything that would lead to a dissol- 
ution of the Reichstag, unlixe the right wing after 1930, for example, which used 
the means of repeated dissolutions of tho Reichstag to prepare the field for the 
Nazi victory. Despite sii crises and changes in government, the parliament which 
had been eleoted in 1920 remained steadfast until regular elections came up in 
1924. Only in one unimportant state of north-east Germany, Mecklenburg-Steglitz, 
did elections take place in July 1923. There, Sécial-Democrats had obtained 25,000 
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votos in 1920, and the Independent Socialists 2,000; the Communists had not parti- 
cipated. Now the reunified SPD cbtained 12,000 votes, while the CP obtained 11,000. 
This may serve as 4n indication of the drift. More important than these provine- 
cial results was the vote in the Metal Workers Union in Berlin, July 1923: of 
76,000 workers £4,000 voted Comminist while 22,000 voted Social Democratic. As 
passive resistance besame a faiiure and as infiation reduced the people to misery, 
despair gsow and with it the wish for fundamental change. 


The CP was known to the workers as the party of revolutionary action. Moreover, it 
was the heir of Spartacus and heid up the ideal of the Russian October. By drifte 
ing toward the CP, the workers consciously moved from Ebert to Liebknecht. 


However, the Central Committee of the party, on the advice of tho Executive Commit- 
tee in Moscow, prohibited all agitation for dictatorship of the proletariat and 
for sooialist revoliviion. Instead of focusing on the factories, they focused on 
the German-French beréerx:; "There are only two ways for Germany--with Russia 
against France or with France agains Russia...-Oniy if Germany, in its fight 
against the imperialism of the Western powers, joins hands with Russia will German 
nationalism have a chance," said Radek at the conference of the Enlarge Executive 
Committees in Mescow, June 20, 1923. While the workers turned toward the party of 
socialist reveluticn, this party embraced German nationalism. Let us look behind 
the scene to explain this turne 


Russia in the Power=Policical Game 


— nr me —. Sees ee 








Russia had re-estabiishei @iplomatie relations with Germany in 1922 under the Rapal- 
lo Treaty; by which it gxve wp all claims arising from the war, and both powers 
promised to live in peace and friendship with each other. The treaty contained a 
sceret clause, by which the Red Army would maintain ammunition factories of the 
Reichswehr in Russia, enabling the Germans to circumvent the disarmament clauses 
of the Versailies treaty, In accordance with this arrangement the Red Army de- 
livered shells to the Reichswehr throughout 1923, 


Russia reiied on the antagonism between France and Germany, France being then their 
cheif opponent. Hence they welcomed the resistance of the Germans. In 1922-23, 
Varga, Bukharin and Radek were discovering a new role for the German bourgeoisie. 
It was no ionger the class enemy bat a victim suffering almost as much as the Ger- 
man workers.< 


"When Germany, deferted and subjugated, reduced to the status of a semi-col- 
onial country, resisted the imperialisn of the victorious Entente, in | 
manifestos, deciarations, etoe, the supreme bodies of the Soviet power pube- 
liciy declared their sympathy. At this time, the Communist Party conside 
ered defending the Gorma n Fatherland against the imperialism of the 
victorious Entente." --{inprecor, January 1926, #230) 


Indeed, Radek discussed with the men near the Cuno cabinet Russia's attitude toward 
a renewed war between France and Germany, promising beneroient neutrality, in- 
cluding support of the war Ly German Gonminists. 


In its pursuance of national policy, the CP found ready understanding among those 
who knew the language of nationalisn: the Nazi ideologues-<"Edelnazis" as they 
were commonly called. Evnst Troeltsch, the German sociologist, reported: 





Some time ago I spoke to Mr. Radek at a party;... He emphasized the national- | 
ism of the Sovicts which regard as completely logical the so-called testament 
of Petcr the Great, as well as the read for: uniting Corminists and extreme 
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natioualists in Germany for the final struggle against Western European capi- 
talisme He spoke uninhibitedly, with the manner of a statesman who can af- 
ford to be sincere, to introduce new and somewhat crude manners into politics, 
Io has asked the best countcrerevolutionary writers of Germany to visit him to 
discuss this problem, but the response has been rather ambiguous. He has also 


spoken with officers of the Schupo. 


A professor bolonging to the German National People's Party, whom I heard 
spcaking to Radek, agrcoed with him completely. For both of them, this was 
the path to tho futurc. Gorman Social-Democracy they both condemned as being 
petty bourgeois and pacifist at any prioo; moreover, it understands nothing 


of the art of governing. 


This professor was none othcr than Moeller van den Bruck--a forerunner of Nazism 
and its theoretician. It was he who coined the phrase "Third Reich" and developed 
the theory of division of the nations of the world into two classes, the Haves and 
the Have-nots. Ho and othor advocates of German nationalism were magically ot- 
tractcd to the "mysterious" phenomenon of the young Russian Soviet power which had 
boen able to organize a new army and to develop a spirit of aggressive mijicans:, 


The desirsd link between the Communist and the nationalist movement came with the 
Schlageter campaign. Schlageter, made into a hero by the nationalists. had at- 
tomptod to blow up 2 railway line near Duesseldorf under the French occupation, 

He was counrtemartialed and shot on May 26, 1923. He had also participated in the 
Ruhr campaign undar Gencral Wattar who had made up the murder squadrons against 
the Spartakusbund at the time of the civil war. But this could not stop Radek 


from cxclaiming: 


Schlageter, the courageous soldier of the counterrevolution, deserves sin- 
cere appreciation on our part, i.6., on the part of the soldiers of the revo- 
lution.... If the German fascists, who sincerely want to serve the German 
people, do not understand the significance of Schlageter's fate, then Schlag- 


etor will have fellen in vVaineeee 


This was June 1923, at the conference of the enlarged Executive Committee of the 
Comintern in Moscow, What prompted Radek to make a long, violent speech for the 
cnuse of German nationalism? Thalheimer, then one of the leaders of the CP and 

its theoretical spokesman (in Germany), gives us the clue, when he refers to that 


conference thus: 


Jn June there was a meoting of the Enlarged Excocutive Committee at which no 
word was said about a revolutionary fight for power lying ahead. This meeting 
revolved around ths British-Russian tension, on which Radek reported offici- 
ally, and the incrensed danger of war between Soviet Russia and Britain. 


Radek had been assigned to make the Schlageter speech because of growing Soviet- 
British tension in the Near East. The Turkish national rew lutionary government 
of Kemal, which had, in its initial phase, cooperated with Soviet Russia, was now 
secking séliance with Britain and this alarmed the Russian government. Moreover, 
"incidents" had piled up between Russia and England. On May 10, Lord Curzon, in 
demanding information on Russia's seizure of a British trawler, cal led the Soviets 
"pirates." On May 6, a member of the British mission charged with protecting the 
ship, was shot, allegedly accidentally, by Soviet police who were chasing robbexs. 
An excited debate took place in the House of Commons and in a note of protest, 
Britain gave Russia ten dys to comply with demands for compensation, But the 
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incidents continued; another trawler was captured by a Russian gunboat off the 
coast at Murmansk. In reply, a British warship was sent to prevent Russian inter~ 
ference with British ships outside the three-mile limit. 


Everyone in the Russian government expected a definite break with Britain. Radek's 
Schlageter speech was a demonstrative gesture to threaten Britain with the possi-~ 
bility of a Russian-German bloo, able to counterbalance Britain's realignment with 
Turkey. "Concentrate the fire of propaganda on the Schlageter line" was now the 
party order. On July 24, Turkey was recognized by the Western powers and was 
granted the demands previously denied. That month Rote Fahne carried a discussion 
on tho future of National Bolshevism with the "Edelnazis,™ Count Reventlow and 


Arthur Moeller van den Bruck. 





On August 10, the day of the goneral strike in Berlin, while the Berlin workers were 
waiting for directives from the "party of the revolution," Rote Fahne reported 
"Remme le [a Communist deputy] spoke in Stuttgart and was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause from fascists and workers." Wearing blinders, untouched by the revolue- 
tionary mood that hung over the country, the Communist leadership continued its 
"exchange of ideas." On August 22, Rote Fahne carried a controversy between Rev- 
entlow and Froelich. "Whoover comes to us without intrigue," Froelich wrote, 

“will find us ready to march at his side.” It would be a mistake, however, to be- 
lieve that the leadership of the German CP was concerned primarily with Russia's © 
foreign policy, or that it was coerced by the Politburo in Moscow. If the Russian 
leaders’ advice was followed eagerly it wns rather because of their enormous pres- 
tige among the German revolutionary vanguerd, and because the "rightist" political 
orientation which they proposed coincided with an earnest desire for cautiousness 
on the part of the German Party leaders, to restrain revolutionary tactics. Brand 
lor, the general secretary of the party, actually was not oriented primarily 
toward united action with the German nationalists. But he had learned the disas- 
trous lesson of putschist action, and it was his cautiousness, rather than his 
opportunism, which prompted him to accept readily political directives which guard. 
ed against revolutionary policy. He wanted to make an earnest attempt to reach 
the workers by an United Front policy, especially with the left-wing of the Social- 
Democracye 








Brandler, ® bricklayer, was psychologically akin to the socialist workers who, during 
the crugial summer days of 1923, turned from the Social Democrats to the Commun- 
ists. These workers were not attracted by the phrascology of nationalism. The 
Schlageter campaign was primarily directed at students and at the uprooted elements 
the boys who had thrown hand grenades at 16 and participated in riots ever since- «= 
for whom the revolution was a looting party. They had not had the opportunity to 
team up with workers inside the shops. These were the elements who, between 1923 
and 1933, switched back and forth between the Communists and the Nazis, ready at 
any time to loot and to storm. 


Mee alrcady-eand this will explain the cautious and hesitant attitude of the Party 
leadership in the summer of 1923-ein the frenzy of left policy, the CP of Germany 
had relied on these clements to carry out a workers!’ revolution--with catastrophic 
results. This happened in March 1921, after the Yronstadt uprising had shaken the 
political regime of the Soviet Union to its foundation. The German leaders, cozi~ 
vinoed that. the Soviet Union would founder unless revolution in the West was 
brought about, resorted to putschist actions, during which masses of unemployed 
were uscd to drive workers out of the factories in order to provoke a general 

strike. The history of 1923 cannot be understood unless it is realized that the: 

nevor recovered from the shook of the disaster of March 1921. 
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tige among the German revolutionary vanguard, and because the "rightist" political 


orientation which they proposed coincided with an earnest desire for cautiousness 
on the part of the Gorman Party leaders, to restrain revolutionary tactics. Brand 
lor, the general secretary of the party, actually was not oriented primarily 

toward united action with the German nationalists. But he had learned the disas- 
trous lesson of putschist action, and it was his cautiousness, rather than his 
opportunism, which prompted him to accept readily political directives which guard- 
ed against revolutionary policy. He wanted to make an earnest attempt to reach 

the workers by an United Front policy, especially with the left-wing of the Social- 
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any time to loot and to storm. 


Once already-eand this will explain the cautious and hesitant attitude of the Party 
leadership in the summer of 1923--in the frenzy of left policy, the CP of Germany 
had relicd on these olements to carry out « workers’ revolution--with catastrophic 
results. This happened in March 1921, after the Fronstadt uprising had shaken the 
political regime of the Sovict Union to its foundation. The German leaders, con~ 
vineed that the Soviet Union would founder unless revolution in the West was 
brought about, resorted to putschist actions, during which masses of unemployed 
were uscd to drive workers out of the factories in order to provoke a generai 
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never recovered from the shock of the disaster of March 1921. 
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,ne s:ailure of the Western labor movement to accomplish its own revolution, and es- 
pecially the German failure of 1921, induced the Russian leaders to renounce their 
hope of spreading the socialist revolution over Europe in the immediate future. 
They felt that they had to rely mainly on themselves for the maintenance of the re- 
gime. To this end, they had to enter the arena of power politics and thus shifted 
the focus of their orientation. 


Till then the Russian Communist party had wanted to assume leadership over the rest 
of the International in the interest of world revolution, its aim being to hasten 
a revolution in the West. But now Russian control would have as a main objective 
the maintenance of the power of the Russian party. Alliances were soght with the 
capitalist countries, and the Communist Parties, from now on, were considered as 
tools for Russian foreign policy. 


This is how, as we have seen, the Russian-German negotiations and the Russian-British 
tension became the frame of reference for estimating German conditions in 1923. 


The right turn advocated by the Comintern was most welcome to the Communist party 
18adcrship in Germany. The same events which prompted Russia's reorientation--the 
failure of 192l--caused the German leadership to assume the path of cautiousness. 
While in Russia they wished to make the Germany of 1923 a trumpcard in foreign 
policy, the German leaders agreed to withdraw from revolutionary activities, not 
because they wished to follow the Russian leaders’ dictates, and certainly not be- 
cause they werc concerned more about Russia's power politics than about the German 
workers, but becruse their own estimate of the 1923 situation in Germany was dic- 
tated by prudence and hesitancy. 


German Summer 1923 





They maintained this cautias attitude although the situation was never as favorable 
for revolution as during the summer. All concepts of order, property and law had 
vanished, the lower middle-class was oxpropriated, the civil servants, their wages 
reduced to zcro, were no longer tied to the state. This situation could not yet be 
oashed in by the countererevolution: Socialists could not be made responsible, as 
they were ‘hot part of the administration. On the oontrary, the Cuno cabinet was a 
"national" government-eand beyond thet it represented monopoly capitalism. The 
lower middleeclass whose anti-capitalist feelings could later be exploited by the 
Nazis, at that moment was ready to follow the lead of the strongest, i.¢e, of the 
workers. 


Not only was the situation favorable for basic change; it was favorable also--maybe 
for the first time in European history--for a specifically proletarian uprising. 
Marx held that the socialist transformation would be different from all previous 
revolutions: it requires mors than a mere readiness to fight, more than military 
superiority. His assumption was that the workers* uprising is basodon active par - 
ticipation not merely in streot fights but at the very placc of their egonomic 
function: in the factories. The conquest of power consists primarily in the ocn- 
qucst by the workcrs of the economic machine which up to now they operated under 
the command of others. It is this role of the workers in production which mado 
Marx assign them the historical role of transforming an antagonistic society into 
one of freely cooperating individuals, 


This conquest of industry and the entire economic and political conduct of soo/ ot; 
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aopends on five major factors: 1) the working class and lowcr middle-class must be 
impoverished; 2) the workers must share the same economic interosts, and they must 
share thom at their place of work; 3) the political causos of their economic 

plight must be obvious to them, and clearly definable; 4) this economic-political 
awarcnoss must be accompanied by their own readinessto struggle for a new society; 
5) they must have at their side--or create in action--n political organization 
outside the factorios, to coordinate their activitics and to conduct the necessary 


political strategy. 

















The failure of the German revolution is due to the failure of the fifth factor: po- 
litical organization. The first four conditions were largely fulfilled in the 


summer of 1923, 


1) and 2): At the high point of economic crisis, the unemployment rate was the low- 
est of the year. This is unique when considered in the light of the complete im- 
poverishment reigning at the tims. Usually, paupcrization takes place during a 
depression, when unemployment grows. The large supply of unemployed depresses the 
lsbor market; the workers divide into those who have nothing to lose but their 
misery and those who have something to lose, their jobs; the unemployed waiting 
outside the factories are competitors instcad of allics of those in the shops. On 
the other hand, full employment is usually due to 1 boom; in such a situation the 
workers are not eager to fight the status quo. In August 1923 this dilemma did 
not exist: complete pauperization coincided with the existence of an homogeneous 
working class located most strategically for the realization of its power: in the 


factorios. 


3): It was casy for the workers to sec that their plight was not due to the arbitra- 
riness of individual cmploycrs. A phenomenon such as infiation, which disrupts a 
whole society, transcends the economic realm and is closely interwoven with the 
political cmduct of the statc. This was the more obvious as it coincided with 
political tension between Germany and France and with foreign occupation in part of 


the country. 


The political aspect entered cven more directly into the workers’ experience since a 
more fight for higher wages could not bring about any grins if the wages agreed on 
were reduoed to zero by payday. Indeed, the number of strikes in 1923 was one- 
third of the strikes in the previous year. The printers' refusal to print money, 
and the general strike of the Berlin workers who demanded the resignation of the 
government on August 10, eas well as other incidents 211 over the country that sum- 
mer, show clearly that the workers were aware of the political predicament in 


which they found themselves, 


4): We have seen how the workers drifted toward the CP. In 80 town councils through: 
out Germany the Communists had an absolute majority; more than 6000 town council- 
lors were members of the CP. Moreover, the left wing of the Social Democracy was 
not averse to collaboration with the Communists. This United Front was important 
in Saxony and Thuringia, where tho Socislist left wing deminded a policy of "proie- 
tarian power" and, for this purposo, an alliance with the CP. In both states the 
SDP and CP together hed a majority against the bourgoois p.rties, and social-demo- 
cratic governments were formed with the support of the Communists in the Landtag. 


In orienting toward the CP, the workers showed they were detcrmined to make a polit- 
ical fight, were ready to follow political directives, and expected this direction 
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tc come from those who in their eyes represented the Russian revolution. 


5): Although the German CP reversed its tactics, it did not change its conception 
of the relationship between workers and political leadership. Whatever tactics 
were advocated, the content and slogans of political agitation were decided in Par- 
ty headquarters and not in shop councils. When the CP was asked to send its dele- 
gates to shop councils, its nttitude was determined by the “Party Line" rather 
than by delibcration with the councils and independent consideration of the indi- 
vidual case as it was presented by the shop stewards. 


In this, the CP was not diffcrent from the SDP. On August 11, 1923, the Trade Union 
Council in Berlin called a conference to which it invited representatives of both 
workors' partics, in order to deliberate on whether to endorse the strike which was 
already complote in the Berlin sroa, The political leader of Social-Democracy, 
Wels, used his restraining influcncc. Ruth Fischer, in the name of the CP, did 
likewise. The political parties, the “vanguard" not excepted, and not the union 
bureaucracy, restrained the urge for mass activity. Since the union machinery was 
deprived of its role as a result of tho uselessness of economic action in these 
inflationary times, snd the union employces were deprived of their salaries, thoy, 
like tho workers and lower middle class, had “nothing to lose" and could be dis- 
counted (insofar os the burenucracy was concerned) as a conservative force. At 
this confcrence of the shop councils, the entire group of veteran union bureaucrats 
were on the verge of supporting the strike but were restrained by the political 
leaders. 


If these 1923 events are not conclusive evidence against Lenin's vanguard theory, 
they at least put it very much into question. We are apt to remembor at this 

point Rosa Luxemburg's warning that, with the organizational methods proposed by 
Lonin,"a young, uneducated proletarian movement can be most completely handed over 
to the intellectual leaders staffing a Central Committec." "Nothing will more 
suroly enslave a young labor movement to an intellectuda elite hungry for power than 
this burcaucratic straitjacket which will immobilize the movement and turn it into 
an automaton manipulated by a Contral Committces" "What is today only a phantom 
haunting Lonin's imagination may bocane reality tomorrow." The phantom of 1904 bo- 
came reality in 1923. 


The mass protest of German workers rcached its climax in the August days. But the 
excitement of the workers didnot transmit itself to the CP leaders. They saw no 
need for making the as yot limited and scattered strike movement into a concerted 
and countrywide political action. On August 13, after Chancellor Cuno had resigned 
the Contral Committec issued a formal order to end the strike the next day. 


Actually, the Cuno government collapsed hecause the German representatives of heavy 
industry had secretly negotiated with the French while the government was condust- 
ing a compaign for national resistance. Under these circumstances of disintegra - 
tion oven in the upper layers of society, the political slogans for workers! action 
could have been pushed much furthcor. However, as the revolutionary forces did not 
move ahcad, the new government, headed by Stresemann, undortook the task of con- 
ducting into legal channels the capitalists’ illegal activities, thereby bringing 
about once more the mutual adjustment of state power and economic interests. 
Stresemann set out to come to agreement with France, and with the help of British 
arbitration, arrenged to reorganize reparation payments. 





It was only whon, on September 11, definite news reached Moscow that German-French 
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negotiations had begun, thet it was decided in the Politburo to push forward a 
German uprisinge Partly moved by the considerations of foreign policy, partly 

by recognition -- at lnst -- that the German workers were in a revolutionary mood, 
the Russinn leaders, despite their faction fights, agreed that the moment for 
action had come in Germany. A conference of the Exeuctive Committee of the Come 
intern was convoked, Brandler and a few others were called to Moscow, and plans 
for a forthcoming revolution were laid down, It was decided to put a staff of 
military experts, as well as finnancial aid, at the disposal of the Gorman Party. 
A definite time table was set: The Proletarian Revolution in Germany would take 
place during the historic days of November 7 to November 9. 


Brandler returned in mid«Cctober, Meanwhile some tenative measures of economic stabe- 
ilization had been taken, and the workers, locking directives, hed calmed down to 
an expectant attitude with regard to the new government which had been formed with 
strong Social-Democratic participation; the Social-Democrats occupied the Minis- 
tries of Interior, Financc, Justice, and the Vice-chancellorshipe. Stresemann him- 
solf, though a representative of big business, supported the Weimar constitution; 
he agrecd with Socinl«Democracy upon two main points: peace and stabilization of 


the currency. 


But at the same time tho forces of the oxtreme Right had already taken the initiative. 
On Septcombcr 26, the Bavarian government declared a state of exceptional law and 
gave dictatorial powers to its President. The Reich government answered by call- 
ing a state of military dictatorship in the whole Reich. At the beginning of Octo- 
ber, the "Black Reichswchr" organized a rebellion in Kuestrin. 


But this was not all. The monopoly capitalists also showed their head again. With 
Socialists in tho Ministry of Finance and in the Ministry of the Interior, the 
workers would be too well protected, it was fearcd. The Deutsche Volkspartei de- 
mandcd Hiiferding’s resignation, and also demanded that the SDP renounce the 
eight-hour day--the most important gain of the 1919 revolution. On October 3, the 
Stresemann government resigned. Three days lster, Stresemann formed a new cabinot, 
in which Luther of the Dcutsche Volkspartei replaced the Socialist Hilferding. 
Moreover, the Reichstag voted full power to the government in matters pertaining | 
to industry, finances and socinl policy. The Social-Democracy agreed to all this, 


Thus, betwcen September and October, while the CP leaders, in endless debate,wmade a 
blueprint for the proletarian revolution in Germany, the counter-revolution had 
acted energetically; the Bavarian government, the regular Reichswehr, the Black 
Reichswchr. The position of Social-Democracy in the government had been consider- 
ably weakened. A miiitary dictatorship, as well as an economic dictatorship, had 
been established. Mcanwhilc, stabilization was setting in. 


However, this decisive change on the political field could not deter the leaders 
from living up to the decisions of the Executive Committee in Moscow. The Party 
broke off contact with the masses, concentrating exclusively on military prepara- 
tions. The masses learned nothing about the changed line, which consisted in con- 
spiratory manipulstions. It was bad onough that a revolutiomary party, taking it 
upon itself to instil political consciousness into the workers, was &etting out 
to agitate for revolutionary action at a moment when tho revolutionary energies 
were slowly boing exhausted and without any consideration of the actual political 
situation. What the Communist party did, however, was evenworse: it prepared a 
revolution behind the doors of Party headquarters, feverishly counting guns and 
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drawing up strategic plans among ‘bxperts", while it held back its groups in the 
factorios and softened down their spontaneous movements. They were going to “fool 
the government" and suddenly strike in one night, quickly and decisively, not 
realizing that workers eoannot be foolod, cannot bo "tricked into a revolution", for 
this very rcvoiution depends primarily on them. A party which, during weeks of 
cconomic and political crisis, could completely withdraw form the working class and 
escape in a big conspiracy wis, indeed, what Rosa Luxemburg had said in 1904 the 
Bolsheviks would be, not a party of the proletarict itself, but one attempting to 
dictate to the workers; not a movement of socialists but a clique of putschists. 


Brandler, however, felt unensy,. Not only was he suspicious about the number of arms 
allegedly available, and rightly so, but also he for one knew that a revolution 

was impossible without the sctive support of the workers. He decided that the 
Communists should join the Saxon and Thuringian governments, which they had supporte 
ed all slong, in order to got hold of the nrms in these two states, and above all 

to arouse the revolutionalry spirit in the country. 





However, participation in these governments came as 1 suprise to the workers who, afte 
er all these months of inoffensive Communist politics, were perhaps flabbergasted, 
but not arroused any more. While the Party was still temporizing, the Government 
acted: Under the orders of President Ebert, General Muller was instructed to 

occupy Saxony. 


Excitement mounted nt CP headquarters, Could tho plens for an uprising be carricd 
out? Radek, not relying on his own judgment, asked for instructions for the Excue’ 
utive Committec, Zenoviev replicd with a telegrams: 


We interpret the situation thus: the decisive 
moment will come in not more than 4,5, or 6 
wecks, Wo Bherefore consider it necessary to 
occupy immediately every position that can be 
useful... » Immedintely, 50 or 60 thousand men 
must bo armed. Ignore General Mucllorsee" 
(Parteitagsbericht, Frankfart Convention, p30) 


But Brandier: knew that one could not ignore the Reichwppr, Although he had missed 
the workers'high point in tho summer, he did fccl, nevertholoss, that tho site 
uation should be interpreted by the workers: their subjective reaction to condite 
jons was more important for determining political tactics than an “objective eit 
imate" in Moscow, 


CP couriers were now rendy to leave for the state capitals in orfer to bring word of 
the goneral uprising. But Brandler feared that now the cards were stacked a= 
gainst the CP, Ho made one last attempt: Seeking an allianco with the left-wing 
Socialists who had turned toward the CP during the August days, jo called 

a conference of shop stewards in Chomnitz (Saxony) on October 21, at which repre- 
sentatives of other workers organizations wero present, 


When the Communists, at that meeting, proposed a general strike in Saxony-to oppose 
the Reichswchr which was absut to cnter that State, not one hand apptauded among 
the Socialists. Thon Brandler fully realized. as he looked into the desperate 
faces of the loft-wing Sociclists, that his party was isolated. The shop stewargs 
knew that the striko would be a failure, that the revolutionary excitement of the 
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workers n.d calmed down onco thoir wages were somewhat stabilized; moreover unem= 
ployment had risen considerably. Under these conditions the workers would wait for 
gradual improyments rather than risk losing their jobs. 


Two days Inter the military entercd Drosden. The workers did not protest by a strike, 
and isolated riots were auickly repressed. Ziegneor, the leftewing Socialist, heard 
of the Saxon government, was arrested a fow days later. 


The United Front with the Nationalists and the soft-pedaling of workers' energies had 
not remainod unpunishod. The workers h:d turned toward the CP in order to reccive 
directives for rovolutionary action, but were told all along that the moment had 
not como to striko, snd that the main issue for the time being was the national ree 


sistence against the French. 


By now the government had put and cnd to National Resistence, While in August the 
workers themselves undertook to stop inflation by refusing to print money and by 
refusing to cooperste in tho capitalist super-production drive, the government 
mado it its task to stabilize tho currency. The workers saw no necessity to act 
indcpendently themselvos. The mood of tho workers was best shown during the evants 
of thcse lnst October days; One of the eouriers had left the Chemnitz Conference 
before the Communists had chingod their decisions. He headed for Hamburg. There, 
on October 22; 250 men obtained rifles by suprize attacks on polico stations and 
fought horoically for threo days. Ina few of the districts where fighting went on, 
part of the population gave the communists o cortain amount of underhand support, 
But the big masses of the Hamburg prolotariat remained completely indifferent. 


Ruth Fischer, clniming the situation was truly revolutionary, says in order to support 
her point: ; 

Tho Hamburg workcrs wore not hostile to the 

Communist rebels; this time the police fought 

flonc, without roinforcement by the Social- 

Democratic workors, In the dockyards work was 

slowed down, 


Tho workers wero not hostilc! One wanders in amazement upon what constellation of 
social forces the proletarian fevolution should have been based. Ruth Fischer 
sounds as if the workers would hnve to be"“noutralized" in order to transform socio- 
ty. It does not ervon occur to hor -- and in this respect her attitude is typical 
of that of the Communist leadership of tho .time -=- Bhat more is needed for a worke 
ers uprising than lack of opposition against the revolutionarics. 


The Hamburg episode was the finol proof that a chance for a proletarian revolution did 
no longer exist during the fall of 1923. A revolution is more than 1 riot or re- 
bellione It is more than o street fight with the police by rebels snd stormtroopers. 
It is the will of the majority of the workers to actively conquer the industrial 
machine which until now they hnve passively operated. 


This, however, is not possible if unemployment divides the working ¢c: iss into two 
campSe In March 1921, tho unemployed fought against tho workers, the workers bee 
ing the “enemies" instead of the actors of the revolution. In 1923, the Comm- 
unist Party planned the revolution around the end of October or the beginning of 
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xovenbor = at a moment when unomployment hid risen from 10 to 19 per cent within 
one monthe 


The Communist Party had missed its chance: In July and August 1923 the crisis was at 


its height: unemploymenf was reduced considerably, and the trade union machinery 
had practically ceased to exist as a restraining bureaucracy. Without hope of. ;- 4 
gradual reforms, without fear of losing jobs which did not pay, the workers showed 
themselves cnpabie of paralyzing the ccomomic and political machine of the country, 
with unauthorized strikes only. This was the moment of the conquest of power by %..: 
tho workers « 


Once only -= during the summer of 1923 #- the Communist Party of Germany was ao work- 


ers party. Now it became again the party of the unemployed. During the winter of 
1923-24, 2 sudden cconomic crisis gave the employers the possi bility to fire the 
militant Communists. The dream of the German prolotarian revolution wes at an end. 
The party which was expected to dircct it had failed to intograte with the workers 
who had to carry it out. Tho party had attempted to set itself over and above the 
real movement but revolutions cannot be managed. Tho divorce of the party from 

the working class led necessarily to the bureaucratic degeneration of the party 
and, ten yoors lator, to the leaderless collapse of the working class before organ- 
ized fascism, 


-- Rose Coser 
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THE MEANING OF CHINA 





The immensity of the American defcat in China is only beginning to be appreciated 
and its significance to be appraised. Within the course of only four years, the 
United States and its "friends" heve been deprived of the greatest undeveloped mar- 
ket still open to onpitalist penetration and exploitation. The recent White Paper 
marks the governmont’s ndmission that the fruits of victory over Japan have been 
"stolon"--plucked by a power that entered the war only two days before Japan's sur- 
render. It docs not matter that the troops now occupying the major part of China 
and soon to occupy the rest are Chineso soldiers wearing captured Japanese uni- 
forms and carrying captured American rifles. Since Mao's programmatic speech of 
last spring in which ho publicly. announced his regime's support of “the camp of 
Socialism and Pooples' Democracy,” not even the Statc Department has nourished any 
wish-fulfilling illusions sbout tho Chinese stalinists being “independent of Rus- 
sia" or "simplo poasant democrats." It is clear that their victory represents the 
extension of Russian political powcr and the Russian social system. 


It is not our proper function to bemoan the fato which has befallen the ambitions of 
American imperialism. Nor do we think it possible to give our government advice 
on how the defeat could have been avoidcd. The fact that stalinism, to all in- 
tents and purposes, has conquercd China, raises many important political consider- 
ations, some of which can be indicated in outline at this time. 


It must be realized that tho Chinosc victory has immonsurably strengthened the posi- 
tion of stalinism on a world scale. Nothing sttracts and retains adherence like 
success. Nothing since the Russian victory at Stalingrad has been as important in 
maintaining stalinist prestige and morale in the face of defeat clsewhere, If the 
rauks of the Communist party USA romain as solid as they appear under the tremen- 
dous pressure applied agninst them, it is in no small measure due to their convic- 
tion that stalinisr is rcally the “wave of the future," and the victories of the 
Chinese National Liberation Armies only strengthon that conviction. To confirm 
this, ono need only currently engugo a Communist sympathizer in conversation and 
find that upon criticizing the class inequality or lack of workers' democracy in 
Russia oue is confrontcd with such a reply as “but how about China?" quite as freer 
gucntly as one does the old chestnut, “but how about the Negroes in the South?" 


This increased confidence cortainly has logitimate foundation. Not only has a whole 
nevr aren and one-fifth of the world's population beon added to the "Soviet Bloc," 
but, more important, these have been removed from the capitalist world-orbit and 
closed to capitalist investment. This, in turn, has cost the Western impcrinaiisis 
no end of trouble throughout the rest of their Far Exnstern colonies. Aside from 
any incrensed miterial benefits accmuing to the stalinist-led or inspired movomorts 
throughout the colonial world, the defcnt of the Western powers for the second «ime 

dcende has given considerablo impetus to all kinds of movements for nations’. 

indcpendonce among the peoples of South Eastern Asia. And capitalism, in the f.z- 

urc of America, has suffered a tromendous moral blow, It has proven incapabl« 1: 

defcating not Russia, tho center of stalinist strength, but some miserably equionei 


irregular troops of a backward Russian satellite. 


ina 


Even in a backward country like China, there can be no social convulsion of any kizd 
without the proleturist's being able to establish itself as a leading forco--with 


the threat to tho native (and foreign) bourgcoisie which that implies. This fast 
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was umply demonstrated during the Chinese revottion of 1925-27. At that time 
China was practically conccoedod to the camp of the socialist revolution. The Chi- 
ang rogimo was too foarful, and rightly so, of re-creating such a situation, to 
act in any way cxcept in tho reactionary one in which it did. 


All of this is not forgetting that tho Chinese stalinists represent no progressive 
alternative whatever to Chiang; that their victory here as elsewhere means the im- 
posed absence of democratic rights and o free labor movement, with the accompany- 
ing economic disabilities for the workers which that implics (the first act of the 
stalinists upon roaching Shanghai was to increase the work-day from eight to ten 
hours); that tho land "reforms" are carriod out merely in order to shift the prof» 
its of the former landowners into tho hands of the stalinist bureaucracy: and, 
finally, that their victory strengthens on a world scale the reactionary ond anti- 
working class stalinist movement. 


The basic reasons for the American dobacle in China are not hard to find, and are 
even admitted by tho shapers of our foreign policy. America placed its hopes in 
and military support behind the only government in China which could claim the al- 
legiance of the ruling classes of that country--without whose collaboration there 
was no hope of establishing a regime friendly to American interests and at least 
acquicscing in the joint development of the Chinese market ona capitalist basis. 
These classes, the native capitalists, landlords and military leaders, feared so 
much the loss of their own privileged position that they could not undertake a 
struggle to free their country of foreign domination. American policy-determining 
circles had few illusions about the Chiang regime being honest, efficient, or-= 
least of all--progressive (talk of Chiang being ao "democrat" was strictly confined 
to tho daily and liberal press), but it could depend upon his being "safe," i.e. 
firmly committed to the status quo and willing to co-operate with American inter- 
ests in “hina. Such a rerime. however, could never undertake to solve a single 
one of the burning sociui probiems whicn were ths sources of vho government's ure 
popularity and weakness. 





Any rind of land reform wos excluded because that would hit at the most vital inter- 
ests of the leading elements in the Kuomintang; political reforms were impossi ble 
because they might threaten the established privileges of the ruling bureaucracy 
andlead to an overturn of the ontire social structure. There simply was no force 
in China which could guarantee to set China peacefully on the road of capitalist 
economics development. 


Those who are considering support to the United States in its struggle against Rus- 
sia might ponder this fact. The sad truth for these people is that for the major- 
ity of the world's submerged population, domocratic capitalism does not seem to be 
a "losser ovil" to its totalitarian Russian counterpart. And this in spite of 

the fact that illusions about Russia's being any kind of socialist paradise aro 
practically non-existent. For a native of Indo-China, however, who has been sub- 
jected, in the form of punitive expeditions and mass executions, to the democratic 
benefits which accrue to loyal members of the French Union, this great difference 
between the democratic West and tho totalitarian East is not always immediately 
apparent. We are not arguing that these "backword" poople are right in their 
judgement. We who directly benefit by the oxistcnce of democratic rights and 
freedoms can appreciate the significance of the differences. But what we do main- 
tain is that the Western capitalist nations cannot and will not effect a progres- 
sive solution to the social problems of the colonial countries; that they will not 
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ve luntsrily give up their interests for the purpose of allowing these countries 
their national independence, and that they will not allow their own interests to 
be threatened by a socialist reconstruction of world economy. So long as they 
cannot do these things, they will not bo able to combat the powcr of stalinism. 


We, who consider the further advance of stalinism to be the most frightful of possi- 
bilities, cannot thus advocate support of capitalism as a “lesser evil" to stalin- 
ism, simply because capitilism hns shown itself incapable of offering a progressive 
solution to the ills inherent in its economic system (thore are other reasons, but 
this in itsclf would be sufficient for us to withhold our support). 


To fight stalinism progrossivoly ond succcssfully roquires that some other perspect- 
ive be outlined othcr than that offered by Western capitalism, which aftor two 
world wars has not succeeded in lending socicty to ao peacoful and prosperous world. 
This is the rationnle for saying thit the only acceptable course of political ace 
tion today is the building of a socialist third camp, opposed to both Western 


capitalism and Russian imperialism. 





Finally there is the question of Chinose "Titoism." The growth of opposition movee 
ments within the stalinist empire, based upon national aspirations of the separate 
sections of the stalinist burcaucracy, is one of the most significant developments 
of the last yenr, since it threntcns to undermine scriously the strength of the 
Russian burenucracy, and raiscs the possibility of its oventual overthrow by the 
Russian people. As yet there have beon only indirect indications that a Titoist 
tendency was developing in the Chineso Communist party, although recent reports 
have become more a nd more positive in this direction. It is certain that Russia, 
after her unfortunate experience with Yugoslavia, will go to considerable length 
not to provoke a break with Mao, which might prove catastrophic. 





On the other hand, the basic forces working in the direction of this split are, in 


the long run, irresistable, even as they were in the case of Tito himself. Chin- 
ese stalinism srose out of native soil, nourished by the social incapacity of the 
Chinese bourgeoisie to solve any of the country's problems, but deriving only its 
ideological spport from Russia. Today, for all of its subservience to Russia, it 
stands as an independent force, with its own burenucracy, its own territorial base 
and its own army. Such a forco, by the very fact of its existence, constitutos a 
threat to the totalitarian character of Russian stalinism. In addition, it is 
cloar that, as in the caso of Yugoslavin, the Russian and Chinese bureaucracies 
will have different economic aims in respect to the newly acquired territory. 
Russia will desire to keep it as on agricultural area for the supply of raw mater- 
jals, while the Chinese will seek its industrialization as soon as possible in 
order to incrense their own share of the good things of life. 


It is out of such conflicts as this that we can cxpect the formation of Chinese 
Titoism. In the meantime we can only prepare to take advantage of the schism if 


ond when it takes place, 
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THE CONCEPT OF ALIENATION 





The rediscovery of the concept of alienttion (Entfremdung, sometimes translatéd as 
estrangement) by American students of Marx is an index of a shift in interest from 
his technical economic to his philosophical analyses. Still relatively unknown is 
the critical method which lies at the heart of Marx's philosophy and in which the 
concept of alienation has its ground. American Marxists still talk in terms of a 
“dialectical materialism" which is grossly materialistic and dialectical only in 
terms of such clishes as "quantity changing into quality." The fault is as much 
Marx's as it is a reflection of our times. Marx usually refused to argue philoso- 
phy as such, preferring to dismiss his philosophic opponents by exposing their 
socieehistorical position. The day of philosophy was at an end; the death-knell of 
capitalism had sounded; and the time for revolutionary action was at hand. In his 
economic writings the methodology is weak: the labor theory of value is Ricardo, 
not Hegel, and it is not conneoted with the alienation of labor. 


As Marx himself states, his method hasitsorigins in Hegel. For this reason he felt 
it necessary to explicate in detail his differences with the Hegelians, and he pic- 
tured Idealism as his chief foe. However, his slighting of Empiricism comes, not 
from a congeniality of view, but from a complete dismissal. Kant and Hegel had 
answered the British Empiricists once and for all. 


Stemming from the epistemology of British Empiricism has come a loosely related group 
of methodologies that have collectively become well established that they are 
popularly considered to be the only possible referrents to the phrase "scientific 
method." In actuality, there are serious weaknesses in the more popular of these, 
so serious that it would be fair to say that their more successful advocates have 
been successful because they ignored in practice what they preached in principle. 
Definitely, one of the tasks confronting us is the synthesis of a new methodology 
which shall combine the best elements of both Marxian and Empiricism. Since, as I 
believe, neither mothodology is understood well, I shall proceed in the next sec- 
tion to discuss thoir development in a loose historical fashion. 


For the early modern philosophers, the Rationalists, Descartes, Spinoza and Leibnitz, 
reason was the primary instrument by which man came to know the world. God's ex- 
istence was known by en act of rational intuition and confirmed by argument. His 
existence guaranteed the orderliness and knowability of the world, If we did not 
know that God exists, says Descartes, we would have no ground for believing the 
evidence of our sonses; we could not refute the argument that our senses were con- 
sistently and continuously deluding us. Knowing his existence, we can proceed to 
utilize both senses and reason in the discovery of truth. . But there are many 
paths to truth and some are superior to others. We can, argues Spinoza, discover 
truths empirically, just as we can take the angle sum of many triangles and find 
it to be two right angles. Yet unquestionably superior is the use of reason and 
intuition to discover the immutable lawe of the universe, as in the geometry of 


Euclid. : ; 


Reason was at the seme time therapeutic. He who knows himself and the universe, con- 
tinues Spinesa, must love Gd: and he who possesses this intellectual love of Ged 
is truly free, truly moral and truly happy. This same theme reappears socially in 
the writings of the philosophers of th. French Revolution. Current difficulties 
were the consequence of the rule of unreason in the world. All men were fundamen- 
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tally good and oapable of rationality. Were they but freed from the morass of su- 
perstition and irrational institutions, the Good Society would be here. 


There was thus a hopefulness and activity to Rationalism, The world itself was fea- 
sonable and knowable, knowable not merely via the senses but through pure reason 
itself, for man was constructed by the Dioty so as to be in harmony with the world. 
Man, it is true, had been out of harmony with the univorse, but that was during 


his irrational childhood. He was now of ages 


The 18th Century British Empiricists, Locke, Berkley and Hume, took a more restrain- 
ed view of man's reason and a less derogatory view of his sense experience, Rea- 
sn might lead to Euclicean goometry but it also might lead to Ptolemaic astronomy 
and Aristotelian physics. Newton's Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy 
wes published in 1686; Locke‘s Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, in 1690; 
although Newton's work required tho most brilliant of mathematics, it rested on 
yeers of painstaking observations, checked and rechecked. 


Locke begins his argument by comparing the mind to a wax tablet which is engraved by 
the stylus of momentary experience. Such a view, strictly held, is impossible: 
it would leave no room for the synthetic achievements of man; he could merely pas- 
sively reproduco that which he had experienced. Locke himself does not follow 
the image through consistently, but it indicates the direction he wished to take, 
which is, by and large, to accept simple sense impressions as basic and to grant 
the mind just enough powers, enough ways of associating these impressons, to 
achieve generalizaticns. Reason was no intuitive comprehension of the world, but 
merely the association of simpie ideas in order to form more complex ones. 


Thus, in contrast to Rationalien, which had emphasized the general and the recon- 
structive, Empiricism emphasized the particular and the now. This tended to apply 
also to morals: the Empiricist looked to the customs of the time for guidance 
rather than to general reasonable priuciples. The positions may be caricatured by 
refcrring to American folk figures; the Rationalist is the arm-chair philosopher, 
head in the skies; the Empiricist is the farmer, skeptical of the new-fangled ("if 


it was good cnough for my fathers.$). 


The Empiricist program in its time came to grief. The continued analysis of its 
successive advocatcs, Berkley and Hume, demonstrated that if simple, discrete sense 
impressions are basic, which they agreed was sc, then it is impossible to justify 
any generalizations upon the world. Space and time, cause and effect become 
habits of the mind, No rational ground can be given for accepting them. Yet of 
great practical consequence was the fact that in their struggle to establish such 
Q ground, the Empiricists began to omplwuy probability theory, and contemporary 
Empiricists claim that this is indeed the key to the difficulty. 


Kant, however, acceptcod Hume's oritique as definitive. If Empiricism led logically 
to the conclusion that causality was but a habit of the mind and scientific law 
more custom, then Empiricism was wrong; for clearly causality is more than habit 
and scicntific law more than custom. Kant proceeded by analyzing that which the 
Empiricist took as unqucstioned Lasic, sense perception. He did not dispute the 
importance of sense perception, in the 19th Century no philosopher of science 
could. But, he contended, eense perceptions in themselves are so ehaotic, so une 
organized as to be meaningiess and incapable of giving rise even to particular 
knowledge. It is only as sense perceptions are organized by the mind that they 
become meaningful. Space and time, cause and effect are, of course, not derived — 
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from exporicnce. They aro part of the way in which the mind organizes experience, 
and without this organization no knowledge, however simple, could be. 


The world, then, is nevor known as it is in itself. What we do lmow is only the 
world as it is medinted to us by the synthetic action of the mind, The world be- 
comos split in twain: objects as they are in themselves, noumena; objects as they 
are for us, phenomena. Toe the phonomenal world belongs space and time, cause and 
effect, and all other categorizations of experience. To the noumenal world belong 
all things which we can never hope to know, and this for Kant included God and 
morality. Good and bid are not matters for knowledge but are categorical; more- 
over, they presuppose a freedm of the will which phenomenaliy men do not have, 
sinco phenomenally men are bound by causal laws. But moral codes independent of 
knowledge are either trivial or conventional, and Kant's was both, although per- 
sonally he was 2 disciple of the French Revolution, 


Kant had savod general knowledge from the attacks of the Empiricists, but he be- 
queathed to his successors the intcrrelated task of rcmoving the division between 
noumena and phenomena, and between morality and knowledge. The first division 
limited man's kmowledgo of the world; the second gave him no ground for its recon- 
struction, Hegel made short shrift and long writing of them both. To the gulf 
which separated subject and object so that the object can only be known phenomen- 
ally, but not as it is in itself, to this gulf Hegel gave the name "alien&tion," 
Reintroducing Rationalism, but adding a notion of progressive development, Hegel 
made slicnation not dn inevitable but a historical characteristic of the subject- 
object relstion, a historical charactoristic which was a measure of contemporary 
irrationality. Seizing upon man's power to transform the world, he made irration- 
ality not merely a predicate applicable to man, but to the world. The world itself 
was ina process of development toward rationality and the self-conscious entity, 
man, was the agent of reason in this process. The world is not thon to be de- 
scribed as it is given, as the Empiricists do, but as it is in the process of be- 
coming, of negating itself. In such a view, the fact diminishos in importance. It 
js not important what a thing is but what it wili become. 


To speak simply: We say that a loaf of bread is a commodity. But, in so character~ 
izing the bread we are negating its creation by man and itspotentialitios for 
satisfying wants and considering it as subject to the play of irrational forces, 
as an objoct bought and sold upon the market. This is alienation, this is viewing 
the bread phenomenally. An object created by man has been swept out of his abil- 
ity to control it. 


Hegel's thesis can be clad in modern and secular gartv. We reject the epistemologi- 
cal qucstion,"How do I come tc know," and ask instead the methodological one, 

"How does our knowledge progress?" Sense impressions, of course, are important, 
but the way in which we use them is more important. The problem is one of organ- 
izing them. Whenever, we come to deal with a problematic situation, we viow the 
objects that constitute the situntion not as they really are but in terms of our 
social heritage, the culturally transmitted ways of organizing sense impressions, 
It is precisely tho irrational elements of this heritage which bars the advance- 
ment of knowledge. The woapon by which this alienation is combatted is the dialec- 
tic. We must view the world as in tho process of becoming more rational, and man 
as the agent in this process. Objocts are to be described in terms of their po- 
tentialitics and their negation, rather than as they areo 
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Tupiricist mothodologies are certainly cognizant of the same problem, but formulate 
it in simpler terms. For them, this is the problem of "bias," ond is to be cor- 
rected by the reduction of complex and therefore (to them but not to Hegel) more 
culturally distorted concepts to simpler concepts and thence to simple observa- 
tions. (For Hegel every observation is complex.) Some of the more naive versions 
of Empiricism have been the rationslizations for ridiculous procedures in the so- 
cial sciences, such as a refusal to grapple with important concepts such as class 
or capitalism, or a refusal to deal with emotions in psychology, and in general to 
a penchant for quantitativeness and immediate observability with a total disrogard 
for the reality of whst is being measured. But certainly Empiricism, in one form 
or another, has been a tremendously successful methodology in the physical sci- 
ences. The sole possible argument the Hegelian could advance is that the aliena- 
tion that hampered the physical sciences disappenred with the social changes that 
inaugurated capitalism. That is to say, it could be argued either that alienation 
is the central problom of a young science, disappearing with its development, or 
that there are focal areas of alicnation in a society and that the physical world 
is peripheral to the alienation that charactorizes capitalism. 


In any casc, our concern here is with the social sciences where alienation and lack 
of advance is glaring. Marx, as wo know, stood Hegel on his head. Where Hegel 
saw alienation 9s a relationship between subject and object, Marx made alienation 
n rclationship between man and his work. Hegel saw man as the self-conscious 
entity; Marx saw man as the producing animal and self-consci ousness as one of the 
products of this production. Alienation occurs when he has lost control of his 
production, when he works not in accord with his needs and desires but at the 
mercy of externn!l powers, such as the market. The knowledge relationship is not 
primary but sccondary. When man is alienated from his work, then is he as knower 


nlienated from nature. 


Since Marx's use of the term "alienation" may be unfamiliar to some of my readers, I 
will detour Prom the main line of my discusdon in order to permit him to describe 
the process himself. I quote from Ria Stone's translation of the Marx-Engels 


Gesamtausgabe, Bd 1, Abt 3; Berlin, 1932: 





The more wealth the worker produces, the more his production takes on might 
and scope, the poorer he becomes. The more commodities he produces, the 
cheaper the workers becomes as a commodity. The devaluation of the world of 
men proceeds in direct proportion to the increased utilization of the world 
of things. Work produces not only commoditics: it produces itself and the 
worker as a commodity and in precisely the same relation in which it produces 
commodities generally. 

This fact expresses nothing more than this: the object which labor pro- 
duces, its product, is opposed to it as an alien essence, as a power independ- 
ent of its producer. The product of labor is labor which has been congesled 
in an object, i.e, labor which has been materialized. The realization of 
labor is its materialization. In the political economic condition, the real- 
ization of labor appsars as the loss of reality of the worker; the materiali- 
zation as loss and servitude of the object; and the appropriation as aliena~ 
tion, as estrangement. 

The realization of labor appears m much as lossof reality that the 
worker is dopersonalized even to the point of starvation. The materialization 
appears so much 2s loss of the object that the worker is robbed not only of 
the objects nocessary for life, but also of the tools nocessary for labor. 
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Yos, labor itsolf becomes an objoct which the worker can only get hold of 

- by the greatest possible exertions and with the most irregular interruptions. 
The sppropriation of the object appears mo much‘as alienation that, the 
more objects the worker produces, tho less he can possess and the more he 
comes under the rule of his products, of capitaleses 

In what does tho alienation of labor exist? 

First, that labor is external to the worker, does not belong to his 
essence. Thercfore, he docs not affirm himself in his labor, but negates 
himself. He doesnot fecl content but dissatisfied. He develops no free 
physical and spiritual energy but mortifies his body and ruins his spirit. 
The worker, thereforc, first feels himself to be himself away from labor, 
and in labor he feels rcomote from himself. He is at home when he does not 
work, and when he works he is not at home. His labor is therefore not free 
but coerced, forced labor, Lnbor is therefore not tho satisfaction of a 
necd, tut is only tho means to satisfy needsoutside of it. The strangeness 
of labor is revcalcd closrly in the fact that, as soon as no physical or 
other pressure cxists, labor is fled from like a pestilencece.. 

We see that wage labor and private property are identical. For wage 
labor, like the product, the object of labor, even labor paid for, is only 
& nocossiry consequence of the alienation of labor. For in wage labor, 
lnbor does not appear as itsown purpose, but as the servant of the wagcesee 

A large enforced raising of wages (leaving aside all difficulties, 
leaving aside the fact that as an anomaly it could only be maintained by 
force) would be nothing more than a better paying of slaves and would achicve 
human characteristics and dignity neither for the worker or the laboreeces 

From the relstion of alienated labor to private property, it follows 
furthcr that the emancipation of socicty from private property, from servi- 
tude, expressesitself in the form of the omancipation of the workers, not 
as if it wero a matter of their emancipation alone, but because in their 
emancipation is involved that of man in general. The latter is involved be- 
cause all of human servitude is involved in the relation of the workers to 
production, and all relations of servitude are only modifications and conse- 
quences of this relationsShipeses 


Thus, as Marx saw it, the alienation of labor was the defining characteristic of cap- 
jtalism. All other modes of charactorizing capitalism were distortions or, alter- 
natively expressed, were fetishistic. And these other modes are accepted as 

truth as long as the means of production have not advanced to the stage at which 
the alicnation of labor can be ended. When this stage has been reached the alien- 
ation, for liberation. Simultaneously with the commencement of the struggle goes 
the initial insight as to the nature of the struggle. Hence, it becomes possible 
for thosc who agdpt tho perspective of the working class to begin to see society as 
it really is. 


Wo are now in o position to summarize Marx's methodological vicws: Basically every 
socicty is charactcrized by its method of production. The knowledge of nature 
and man possessed by that society is a consequence of its method of production. 
When this method of production involves the alienation of labor, then society will 
tend to view production (snd men) in an alienated fashion, rcifying the relation- 
ships betWeen things and materializing the relationships between men. When the 
moans of production come into conflict with the production relations, i.e. when it 
becomes materially feasible for the alienation of labor to disappear, then the 
alionnted groups come to see their alienation, and anyone who identifies.with them 
can also come to see that society rests upon alienation. 
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The practical evaluation of this methodology is diffioult. Certainly in the hands 
of Marx and of some of his disciples it produced great results. On the other 
hand, Freud, the greatest social scientist since Marx, had no particular interest 
in the productive system or in the potentialities of sociaiism. His achievements 
were in another direction, but paralleling Marx's wero also the uncovering of an 
actual alienation and related subject-olject distortion. For Freud, man is alien- 
ated from himself, does not realize his potentialities and does not control his 
own destiny, when as a consequence of his up-bringing he cenies himself physical 
satisfactions. Conscqvent upon this he sees neither himself nor others as thoy 
actually are, but in a distorted fashion. 


There is not space in which to expand upon the dialectical opposition of psychoanal- 
ysis and scientific socialism, Yot, one conclusion can tentatively be drawn: 
that man is alienated in many ways, even though these may all be.derivative of the 
nlienation of labor. Alienation in any form is o barrier to man's knowledge of 
himself. With the development of society it becomes possible for those who iden- 
tify with the alienated to seo over more clearly the nature of their alienation. 
Their achievement, to be suro, is identional, but idess themselves play a role in 
the procossof man's sclf-liberation. 
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The Unitcd Automobilo Workers-CI0O has provided an intoresting study for members of 
trade unions and students of the labor movement since its organization in the mid- 
dlc 30's. Leading in the sit-down strikes, tho UAW made an early reputation for 
being zeqlous in defense of the democratic rights of the rank and file and has 
become in the cyes of many unionists the most progresdve union in America. 


Part of this reputation for boing o "vangusrd" union has been the remlt of a mili- 
tant, intcrosted rank and file; part has boen the result of an unusual leadership, 
thit of Walter Reuther and his group. The study of the UAW and Walter Reuther is 
the subjcct of a new book recently published by Random House. 


Called The UAW and Walter Reuther, the hook was written by Irving Howe and B. J. 
Widick. Tho authors state their obvious’bias in favor of unions in the preface. 
Widick writes 1s an insider to the UAW, being a member of Chrysler Local #7, ond an 
old hand in the CIO. Howc is a free-lance literary ond political writer who has 
been making his reputation by contributions to Partisan Review, Commentary and 
other publicstions. The book stands as 4 tribute to the authors in thoroughness, 
detail and understanding. 








The UAW and Walter Reuther should serve to fill a void in literature available on 

“the UAW. Since Eddic Lovinson's Lnbor on the March appeared, no book has been writ- 
ten which deals with new devclopments in tho union, Levinson's book told the 
story of tho org:nizstion of the UAW, and since his book was published nothing hes 
beon added to the genorsl subject of the UAW. Henry Krause's The Many and the Few 
deals with the 1936 Flint sit-downs, and Union Guy by Clayton Fountain uses the UAW 
as background for an autobiography, but WIStck oat Howe's book is the first to ap- 
ponr in many years on the genernl subject of the UAW, and consequently is a wel- 
eancd addition to the small smount of material now available. 











The subject which has interestod so many students of the lnbor movement; How did 
the Reuthor group risc, how did it win? is the subject which has also interested 
the authors of the book, and they have tricd to answer thesc questions, 


The history of the UAW is one of continual faction fights. From the early days when 
the rank and file delegates to conventions fought agninst the bureaucratic regime 
which William Green tricd to impose upon them to the fight against the Stalinists 
ond thoir agents in the last two years, the entire history of the union has been an 
inspiring ono, and can tcach us a lot about the internal functioning of a trade 
unione 


Tho group that Walter Reuther drew to him was a conglomeration of #11 tendencies in 
the labor movement, from the Association of Catholic Trades Unionists (ACTU) to 
the socialists, Routher became the factional leader, and he won respect from all 
tendencies of his group because of tho principled fight that he conducted against 
the agents of Moscow in the UAW. 


The cconomic program that Routher presented to the General Motors Corporation at the 
end of 1945 is a good examplo of his progressive cconomic thinking in collective 
barguining. Separating himself frém the old trado union economic concepts, Reuther 

outlined the connection between wages and prices, and demanded not just a wage ine 
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creaso, but insisted that prico levels on GM cars remain the same. As a corolary 
to this demand, Reuther raised the slogan "Open the books," demanding that GM 

prove to the public that it could not afford to pay the increase without roising 
prices, With these startling domands (GM never really recovered from the devas- 
tating attacks by Reuther), tho “rcdshead" put himself into the leadership of the 
UAW--nnd, indeed, made himsclf tho outstanding labor leader in the United States, 


, Once the Reuthor group had won control of the UAW, one of the problems that immedi- 
ately became evident was the differcnee in thought between the various political 
groupings. Part of this problem has boen posed by tho authors in their discussion 
on democracy and buresucracy in 4 union, Discussing the problem, the authors heave 
analyzed the anatomy of bureaucracy and have postulated as a fundamental princi- 
ple the idea that domocracy and burcaucracy are inversely related: when one rises, 


the other goes down. 


To attempt here to discuss the many and varied points that Howe and Widick raise 
would be impossible, But it is necessary to comment on the final chapter in their 


book which dcxls with politicsi action. 


From the UAW have come virious attompts at independent political action. In 1944, 
led by auto unionists (particulariy Emil Mazcy, prosent $ ecretary-Treasurer of 
tho UAW) tho Michigan Commonwealth Fedcration wis formed. Conceived of as an 
American edition of the Canadian Commonwealth Federation, the MCF did not succeed 
in establishing . firm base in the state. Howover, the ideas of independent polit- 
ical action were still circulating before tho 1948 presidential election, when the 
Executive Bonrdof the UAW passed a resolution favoring a new political realignment 
after the election. And even today, the UAW, although orientated toward the 
Democratic party, is nevertheless hopeful of setting up independent political 
action organizations, Favoring a labor party themselves, the authors state the 
arguments in favor of a lnubor party and in favor of "cooperation" with the major 
politionl parties, ind lesve the reader to form his own opinion. 


The UAW and Walter Reuther has been greeted with much enthusiasm by most book crit- 
ics. There is no doubt that tho book makes fascinnting reading both to those 
acquainted with the UAW, and those just interested in the lnbor movement and social 
idecs, The authors took upon themscives the oxplanation of the complicated in- 
ternal politics of the UAW and they succecded in telling them in an understandable 

For thet alone, they deserve a vote of thanks, 





MANNC Le 


The most complete analysis of the UAW, the book will be a welcome addition to all 
librarieson lsbor history, and should pose points for discussion for students of 
the labor movement nround the questions of democracy in a union, economic think- 


ing and political action. 





The book falls rather casily into two distinct sections. 
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MILLS*'S MEN OF POWER 












C. Wright Mills has managed to incorporate a really challenging thesis into an other- 


wise very thin book entitled The New Men of Power.* There is enough good material 
in it to produce a couple of Tirst-rete articles, yet it seems rather pretentious 
to attempt to build a tool sround what he has here. It is to his credit, however, 
that he is not intcont upon developing an elaborate "Weltanschauung" or producing 
a “magnus opus," but las limited himself to the task of surveying the political 
and intellectual climate of opinion of the American labor leader and placing him 
in sharp contrast to the pressing dilemna that what he calls "the main drift" is 
forcing upon him and the world that surrounds him. So many of his contemporaries 
have not shared such discretion. One can merely complain that this discretion 
was not cnrricd far enough. 


Early in the book Mills teils us what he is up to: 

While older spokesmen are still being heroized, new men are ecoumulating pow- 
er in Amcrica. Inside this country toda y, the labor leaders are the strategic 
actors: they lead the only organizations capable of stopping the main drift 
towards war and slump. 


Twenty-five years ngo the movement that they led was scattered and straggling, 
the country in which they lead it was secure and safe, and the world was 
thought to have been made safe for democracy. Now in the middle of the 
twenticth century, their movement involves one-third of the American people, 
the power of the worud is one-half America, and democracy everywhere is un- 
safe and in retreat. What the labor leader does, or fails to do, may be the 
key to what will happen in the U. S. 


The first--and in my opin 
jon less valuable--renresents the fruits of a study conducted by the author. A 
social scientist, skilled in the arts of opinion polling, he sent out waves of 
questionnaires to over 500 labor leaders on city, state and national levels with 
questions ranging from incuiries about the national origin of parents to the 
point of view of the individuals questionee on the formation of a third (labor) 
party. My feeling is that the resultsof this survey are not particularly. signif- 
icant. It embroiders the book with a kind of public-appeal veneer. I suspect 
4ts perhaps unconscious objective was to scll an otherwise unsaleable book to the 
reading public. Its ssmplings more or less confirm impressions that most of us 
have had for many yeors, AFofL lcaders are on the whole more conservative than 
CIO, are older, have had lcss formal education, and are overwhelmingly more cone 
cerned with labor unity (perhnpps a mild surprise). Although this represents 
fairly unexciting roscarch, it tends to firm up the image of the labor lesder's 
intellectual and political attitudes, making the subsequent dialectical challenge 
more realistic and meaningful. 


In the second section Mills offers a oryptic account cf the main direction of in- 





dustrial relations in this country and their effcct upon the more general aspects 
of our political economy. jerlier in the boo)! he has distinguished two very dif+~ 
ferent kinds of conservatives; the first ho calls the "practical conservativet-. 
the Republican Senator or industrialist who privately damns labor unions and pub- 
licly attempts to emasculate their power while paying lip-service to the rights 
of the working man and the advantages of "free" collective bargaining; he fears 
the gains that unions are making and stubbornly fights to defend the shrinking 


*0, Wright Mills, New Men of Power, 1948 
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aren of management prerogatives; the second, the "sophisticated conservative,” on 
the other hnad, recognizes more fundamental currents in the tempestuous sea of 
social and political changes he sees the union as a potential instrument for 
maintaining and extending his own power, Here the history of the last fifteen 
years, and even earlier, is important. The scale of operations of modern business 
and industrial production have generated the corporate form of enterprise, which 
labor has gradually attempted to match by the mass organization of industrial work- 
ers. Although this rapid growth tonded to strengthen the hand of organized labor 
et the bargaining table, it also created problems of internal discipline and con= 
trol amongst its widely scattered membePhip. Gradually the pattern of centralized 
power and control, alresdy oxisting in business and industry, began to reflect it- 
self within the power structure of the unions. The "sophisticated conservative" 

. realized the full significance of this. He saw that in the light of historically 
changing conditions his only salvation lay in turning from opposition to seduction. 
The greatest threat to his position would be the distrust of the American worker 
with the present economic system, and a demand for a politically oriented program 
dirceted at the reform of economic ultimates rather than proximate causes. He had 
more to fear from the possibility of the growth of such a revolutionary spirit 
than from the well-disciplined, monopolistic labor unions, and more particularly © 
their welleheeled, power-and-status-minded leaders. Would it not be wiser and 
cheaper, the sophisticated conservative reasoned, to buy labor off at the bargain- 
ing table, thus stabilizing its monopclistic position, solidifying the control of 
its leaders, temporsrily satisfying the rank and file and deepening its leader- 
ship's personal and institutional investment in the present system? The line to 
promote this is pretty obvious. "Goodlabor relations promotes the well-being of 
both management and laboi,." The apparent integration of the top bureaucratic 
levels of management and iabor are peddled as being beneficial to all concerned, 


This of course leaves out one of the most important aspects of this "modus vivendi," 
Following in the wake of tho rapid growth of the empires of oapital and labor came 
the unprecedented growth of government as the only force capable of policing the 


industrial struggle. Labor's strngth was created under the protective wing of gove 
ernment. Later the vast wed of industrial relations became thoroughly permeated _ 
and dependent upon government. The sophisticated conservative realized that in 
such 9 climate--he who corntrois government controls! So, while publicly emphasiz- 
ing the possibilities of greater responsibility and integration of interests on 
the collective bargaining level and condemning the indiscriminate use of the econ- 
omic power by both groups, the sophisticated conservative makes his artful and 
subtle bid for political power. The public (all those on the outside of this area 
and the majority of smsil fry within it) are sold on the advisability of strength- 
ening the hand of government so neither of these giants gets out of hand. Here, 
thon, is your corporate state. A further alliance between the sophisticated con- 
servative and the military results in the propping up of a disintegrating domestic 
economy by arms production which in time becomes an argument for its use. : 
1 
This then is Mills* "main drift." Tho sophisticated conservatives who are swimming 
upstream along with it, if not guiding it, and the far left wiich is battling 
against the current, are the only two grcups who appear to understand just what is 
going on, and who are doing something about it. The labor leaders, says Mills, 
are walking backwards into tro future. Thoy have so far failed to grasp the direc~ 
tion of the main drift and have even done thcir share in propelling 4t forward, 
"Never," writes Mills," has so much depended upon men who are so ill«prepared and 


so little inclined to assume the responsibility." 


The only real alternative, Mills goes on to say, to being swept upstream towards war 
and slump by the "main drift" is to take a strong stand against it by attempting to 
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weld labor, farmer and white collar worker into a political grouping that will 
bring forth a pregram aimed at the heart of the problem--at overturning the roots 
cf capitalist enterprise and its sccial and political satraps, so firmly en- 
trenched in our present sccicty. Nothing short of complete overhauling faces up i 
to the problem, The iibcral rhetoric, he warns, betrays all those who desire the 
blessings of pesce and plenty without having to struggle for them. 


? Mills is not arguing tint the "main drift" will be stopped. As a matter of fact, he 





is oxtromely pessimistic about any such thing happening. He does insist, however, 
that it onn be done aud to a certain extent draws up the possible lines and the 
form of positivs resistance, Mills has pointed up in graphic outline the crucial 
dilemma that America, andi more particularly the American labor movement, must even- 
tually meet. I think his diagnosis is valid; however, I have some reservations 
about his cure, It is certainly true that the industrial struggle has spilled 

over into nsower and more fertile fields. Manazement, check-mated to a certain exe 
tent in one way cr another at the bargaining table, has been forced to seek out 
new spheres of control. They have, and are continuing to build up tremendous ine 
fluonco and powcr in government. And once again the dialectic has moved the hand 
of labor leaders, forcing them, in many cases still protesting, into politics. 
Mills fails to recognize, I think, the extent to which this movement has already 
taken place. 4s a matter of fact, throughout the book his criticism and evalua- 
tion are too general and overwhelmingly negative, He fails even grudgingly to 
credit labor or its lenders for any positive gains. And the nuances that seep 
through the overeall sicture are terribly important. Philip Murray bargaining 
with Steel or Walter Reuther with Ford do not fit precisely into the picture of the 
integrated top leadcrshin co-operating on the highest level. 


But even if hoe did grant the magnitude of labcr's most recent political efforts, he 
would still violently protest the realm of politics in which they have been opere 
ating.s Political action understood as labor support of either of the traditional 
capitalist partics is, for him, a non sequitur, a dead-end street. The break must 
be clear, total and finsl. He will have no compromising, no working "within the 
Demeeratic party (A le ADA) or independent support of "liberal" candidates from 
either party. For Mills, labor'soniy political future lies in building a party 
behind a program that promiscs some dynamic solution to the problems at hand. 

This makes very good sense up to a certain pcint; but I'm afraid that the princi- 
ple of independent labor political action in o¢der to be realistic requires a more 
flexible tactical baso--and that's the rub! 





Mills is, for my money, an extraordinarily imaginative thinker, but he imposes ex- 
tremely confining limitations upon himself and the labor movement in insisting on 
accomplishing his opjectives in a certein prescribed fashion. I'm not prepared to 
suggest the tactical alternatives. I'm simply not convinced that they don't exist, 
The cost of his presoription might be too great. I agree that labor must grasp 
the initiative in drawing up the program and organizing the attack. I don't know 
exactly, in terms of political action, what that will mean. It might vary from 
place to place and situation to situation. I am cenvincedtnat the political situa- 
tion in this country is sufficiently flexible and potentially dynamic enough to 
absorb more than one elution. Mills’ book forecs us to think and should move us 

to act. Perhaps we must go veyond him to diservor the best course to follow. 


Bill Goldsmith 
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A. ROMANTIC WOBBLY 





Those who recall A, N. Whitehead'’s theory of education will remember that he divided 
the process into three stages: romanticism, precision, and generalization. If an 
analogy may be made from education to politics (and politics, in realaty, is a 
process of education), Wohdiy . The Rough and Wwmble Stery of an American Redical, 
is the autobiography of & man who stopped at the first stage, Wovbty- for thove 
who are unfamiliar with the term, is the name given to members of the Industrial 
Workers of the Worid. the once great revolutionary industria] union which led some 
of the most bitter and violent strikes in American history, From its ranks came 
some of the most famed figures of the American tabor and radical movement: Joe Hill, 
Big Bill Haywood, Frank Littic, Vincent St. John, and James P. Gannon. Ralph 
Chaplin, the author of this book, was one of these leaders and came to be recog- 
nized as its outstanding intellectual and poet laureate, From the autobiography 
of such a man one might expect a critical evaluation of the con*%ributions of the 
IWW, its historical role, or a serious probing of the reasons for its failure. 


The Wobblics, in their prime, stood for and promoted the ideas of industrial unionism, 
the ciass solidarity of aii workers, and the revolutionary implications of militant 
industrial action. They prepared the wey for the spread and application of these 
ideas on a larger scalo, they bocame a symbol in the struggie for free speech, 
and carried on the org:nization of the unorganized among the migrant workers and 
lumberjacks which the aristocratic AFL unions refused to touch: But the IW was 
not simply another trade union; in its preamble it declared that "the working 
class and the employers have nothing in common" and went on to say that its aim 
was “the compicte abolition of the wage system," The point at which the IW foiled 
wes to work out a program consistent with this aim and capable of being applied. 

In the course of its development; it became increasingly the captive of its axn 
anti-political and anti»theoretical projudiszes, so that it was faced with prob!ems 
which could not be answered by the application of its admirable but limited policy 
of direct action. It could win strikes but not consolidate an organization; it 
could preach « general strike but offer no kind of transitional program, so that 
when an organization arose which combined its revolutionsry militancy with 2 sound 
theoretical program, the IWW ceased to be the revolutionary vanguard of the 


American labor movement. 


In this book we have, however, the picture of a man who has obviously not understood, 
or has forgotten, all of the lessons which other men learned from the triumphs and 
failures of the IWW. We have the familiar casestudy of the ex-radical, who in his 
abhorance before the image of what stalinism is tody, repudiates every vestige of 
his former spirit of revolt, and is content to embrace that ultimate romanticism=-- 
religion and patriotism. Chaplin's book expresses his political retrest and he 
admits that"about all that I have boon able to salvage from many and varied cone 
tacts with the renlities of American life is a certnin awireness of growth and 
becoming bused on the general principles of collaboration with God’s universal 
loweseee” This from the author of "Solidarity Forover.," 


--Guy Potter 





